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BEW LONDON, Guna 


HAS THE 80'™ CONGRESS FINISHED? 


The last days of Congress before the dash for 
Philadelphia were among the most hectic ever wit- 
nessed by Washington observers. Those who were 
still hoping to see additional legislation passed before 
adjournment were confronted with a full array of 
obstacles: filibusters that consumed precious time; 
appropriation bill riders that embodied new legis- 
lation; Rules Committee decisions that blocked floor 
deliberations; tight leadership control that deter- 
mined House action. 

In reviewing the 2nd Session of the 80th Congress 
on the principal issues in which the League was 
interested, it is evident that much remains undone 
and that some of what was done needs correction. 


European Recovery Program. The most out- 
standing accomplishment and the most decisive in 
U. S. foreign policy was the approval by Congress 
of the long-term project for European reconstruc- 
tion. One of the desperate struggles of the closing 
hours revolved around the attempt on the part of 
the House, spurred on by its Appropriations Com- 
mittee, to make a drastic cut in the funds for this 
program. Fortunately, the Senate prevailed and the 
final figure ($5,055 million) is approximately 969/ 
of the amount originally requested. Restrictive riders 
attached by the House to the over-all foreign aid 
program were compromised. Instead of withholding 
all funds from the International Refugee Organiza- 
tion until the diet in D.P. camps is brought down 
to the level of the populations around them, as pro- 
posed by the House (for example), it was agreed 
that 60°%% of our contribution could be made without 
conditions and appropriation of the remaining 409°/ 
would depend on the negotiation of an international 
agreement to reduce the D.P. diet,—at least until 
further Congressional consideration of the matter. 


Renewal of the Reciprocal Trade A¢gree- 
ments Act. This legislation, a necessary under- 
pinning of the ERP, came through in a battered 
shape that forecasts a move in the next Congress to 
whittle it down still further. The renewal as passed 
provides for a one-year extension and requires the 
President to advise the Congress of any trade agree- 
ment which goes beyond the recommendations of 


the Tariff Commission. The Commission is elevated 
to a policy-making position, and the mechanics pre- 
paratory to negotiating tariff agreements have been 
complicated. It may be noted that Mr. Gearhart (R. 
Cal.), long the most outspoken opponent of the Re- 
ciprocal Trade program on the House Ways and 
Means Committee, was the sponsor of the “renewal” 
legislation. 


World Health Organization. Membership in 
this United Nations agency, voted unanimously by 
the Senate in July, 1947, was finally approved by the 
House in May, 1948, after widespread public clamor 
persuaded the House leadership and its Rules Com- 
mittee to reverse its earlier decision and bring the 
bill to the floor. It was then passed in less than 15 
minutes and was sent to the President. 


Displaced Persons. No bill in the international 
relations field was approved in so unfortunate a form 
as the measure providing for entry into the United 
States of 205,000 Displaced Persons. As Republicans 
and Democrats alike pointed out on the floor of the 
Senate, the legislation is so drafted as to represent 
not a “fair share” acceptance of responsibility but a 
highly discriminatory selection. The adamant posi- 
tion of one of the Senate conferees is reported to 
have forced the other conferees to choose between 
(1) a combination of the Senate Wiley bill provi- 
sions plus the one undesirable feature of the House 
Fellows bill (the mortgaging of 50% of future quotas 
to pay for the entry of the D.P.’s) or (2) nothing 
at all. The legislation was agreed to because almost 
no one wanted to prevent 205,000 war victims from 
entering the U. S. In limiting eligibility to those who 
were in the camps by December 22, 1945, and in 
specifying that 40°94 must be from the Baltic States 
and 30% must be agricultural workers, Congress 
without spelling out its intention set up a series of 
conditions which assure a minimum number of 
Jewish admissions and a reduced number of Catholic 
admissions. Senators Smith and Ferguson have al- 
ready announced their intention of seeking amend- 
ment in the next Congress. 


United Nations. The House version of the Van- 
denberg “strengthening the U.N.” resolution never 
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reached the floor of the House. This would not have 
been too serious had it not contained in it provision 
for the $65,000,000 loan to the United Nations for 
construction of its headquarters in New York. The 
Senate had separated this legislation from the Van- 
denberg resolution and passed both before adjourn- 
ment. 

Failure of the House to act means that construc- 
tion cannot begin even though the U.N. itself has 
already spent $2,500,000 for demolition and prepara- 
tion. Property valued at $8,500,000 has been donated 
by Mr. Rockefeller and one block valued at $1,500,- 
000 has been presented by New York City. The shelv- 
ing of this legislation will most certainly be inter- 
preted as disaffection for the U.N. and will bolster 
those who are expected to urge upon the Assembly 
in September that the headquarters be moved from 
the United States. This piece of unfinished business 
is in the opinion of many, so important as to warrant 
the return of Congress before September for its 
enactment. 


Inflation Controls. On the domestic scene, the 
continued rise in the cost of living was the subject 
of extensive Congressional investigation. The only 
legislation that resulted to deal with this problem 
was the continuation of rent control. Consumer 
credit control passed the Senate but was never cleared 
by the House Banking and Currency Committee. 
The more far-reaching bank credit control proposal 
never got beyond the exploratory stage. On the other 
hand, the passage of the tax reduction bill made 
available increased spending power and reduced the 
amount of revenue which could be utilized for fed- 
eral debt retirement. The halt in the inflationary 
spiral is still not in sight. 


Housing. The many church, civic and public in- 
terest groups which for three years have been try- 
ing to secure favorable action on the long-range 
Taft-Ellender-Wagner housing bill had one brief 
taste of victory when on June 10 a majority of the 
House Banking and Currency Committee deserted 
their Chairman and voted to report favorably a bill 
with practically all the TEW features. This moment 
of triumph ended shortly when the House Rules 
Committee, through which the bill had to pass be- 
fore it could get to the floor, tabled it by a vote of 
6 to 2. Chairman Wolcott then secured favorable 
House action on a new bill which he introduced and 
which lacked the public housing, rural housing, 
slum clearance and federal research provisions of the 
TEW bill. Senate TEW supporters refused to send 
their bill to conference, since Wolcott had an- 
nounced that he would not take public housing to 
conference. Thus the TEW bill died, and in the 
early hours of the last morning both Houses passed 
the only housing legislation they could agree upon, 
—to provide a secondary market for G.I. home loans, 
permitting banks to increase their lending powers by 


discounting such mortgages through the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation. Housing is sure to be a key 
campaign issue, and Republican leaders may decide 
to call Congress back for another try at a compre- 
hensive bill. 


Federal Aid to Education. This legislation, 
passed by the Senate, never came out of the House 
Education and Labor Committee. For the last several 
weeks of the session Speaker Martin was generally 
conceded to be in the deciding position as to whether 
it would be given the green light, and every effort 
was made to urge him to decide in the affirmative, 
The favorable decision was not forthcoming and 
Federal Aid to Education remains to be achieved. 


Removal of Margarine Taxes. Again an all- 
too-brief hour of victory was followed by disappoint- 
ment. Supporters of this legislation rejoiced over the 
successful campaign to secure 218 signatures to the 
petition discharging the House Agriculture Com- 
mittee from further consideration of this bill, they 
rejoiced over the favorable House vote and the favor- 
able report of the Senate Finance Committee. All to 
no avail, however, because the Senate schedule, 
crowded with more important legislation, did not 
have room for it. 


D. C. Home Rule. There are probably few citi- 
zens anywhere in the United States who devoted 
more time, energy and hope to the 80th Congress 
than the many hundreds of disenfranchised men and 
women of the District of Columbia who threw their 
support behind the Auchincloss Home Rule bill. 
For the first time in many years there was reason 
to believe it could be accomplished: the bill had been 
carefully drawn after exhaustive hearings, and Com- 
mittee Chairman Dirksen (R. Ill.) fought magnifi- 
cently to see it through. Unfortunately, the very lack 
of knowledge of District affairs which is one of the 
compelling arguments in favor of the bill, created 
doubts and fears which prevented its passage. Not 
daunted, however, the D.C. residents will keep up 
their own little war against taxation without repre- 
sentation. 


Summary. Those who have been close to the 80th 
Congress during the second session generally agree 
that to an unusual extent the majority leadership 
determined what would happen. When they gave 
the “go” sign, the legislation moved; when they did 
not give it, only a major expression of public demand 
could prevail. 

Given the fact that the legislative and executive 
branches were controlled by different parties, and 
that we were in a Presidential election year when 
political considerations weighed heavily on both 
sides, it is probably remarkable that so much was 
achieved in the’ way of legislation. Nevertheless, a 
number of very important issues still call for the 
earliest possible attention by the Congress. 
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